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Association News 


Dr. Ronald Edgerton of Brookline, Massachusetts, was elected Presi- 
dent of the NEASST for this next academic year at the annual meeting 
of the Association held at Radcliffe College on March 20, 1954. Dr. 
Daniel H. Thomas of the University of Rhode Island was elected Vice- 
President. Chosen to the Executive Committee for three year terms were 
Dr. Charles D. Keller of Williams College, Miss Mary G. Munson of 
Gorton High School in Warwick, R. I, and Mr. Francis L. Broderick of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. Continuing in office is Mr. Wilfred L. O’Leary 
of the Jeremiah E. Burke High School, Boston, who was elected to a three 
year term as Secretary-Treasurer in 1953. 

Professor Mark S. Rand, Director of Debate at Smith College, a social 
science instructor at Northampton High School, and last year a recipient 
of a Ford Foundation Fellowship that permitted him to visit social studies 
classrooms all over the country, discussed “New Trends in the Teaching 
of the Social Studies” in the principal address of the morning. Emphasiz- 
ing the great regional variations that exist in the teaching of Problems of 
American Democracy Courses, his chief concern, he reported that despite 
the great interest in core work and integration of courses, there is little 
evidence that much is being accomplished along these lines. Most courses 
he found to be of the factual and single-text variety, with much that is 
dreary in social studies teaching across the nation. Another challenging 
observation he made was that in many parts of the United States there is 
no active and effective discussion of current controversial problems, 
particularly of the domestic scene, taking place in high school classes. This 
he accounted for in part by the numerous attacks being made on the 
schools from the right wing, an attack on academic freedom which he 
believes will become stronger in ensuing years. 

In defense against attacks on academic freedom, Prof. Rand urged 
that teachers develop and support actively strong professional organiza- 
tions, and that school teachers and administrators alike join in a vigorous 
effort to establish cordial school-community relations. Tlustrative of 
what might be done in this regard, he cited the Portland, Oregon, com- 
mittee of one hundred public members to review all materials and books 
to be used in the schools. 

Acting as interrogators of Prof. Rand were A. Imrie Dixon, Head of 
the Social Studies Department of Melrose High School, Mary Hall, Head 
of the Social Studies Department of Somerville High School, Elting E. 
Morison, Professor of History at M. I. T., and Phillips E. Wilson, In- 
structor in History at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
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The Inconsistency of Thomas Dorr* 
By Irving H. Bartlett** 


By far the most explosive political issue in nineteenth century Rhode 
Island involved the extension of suffrage. Unlike most other states, the 
people of Rhode Island did not frame a new constitution after the Revo- 
lution but continued to operate under their old colonial charter. Since 
the terms of this charter restricted the franchise to men of property, as 
the nineteenth century progressed and a large laboring population came 
into existence, great numbers of Rhode Island citizens found themselves 
deprived of the right to vote. Inevitably these men were brought 
together by a common purpose into a political organization, the Suffrage 
Party. They were opposed by the anti-suffrage, or Legal Party, composed 
primarily of men of property who possessed the right to vote under the 
constitution and were thus enabled to maintain themselves in power.! 

By the summer of 1841 the dispute between the two parties had 
become extremely bitter. The members of the Suffrage Party, under the 
leadership of the fiery and idealistic Thomas Dorr, exasperated by the re- 
fusal of their opponents to broaden the franchise, began plans to call a 
convention for the purpose of framing a new constitution. In the midst 
of these preparations, a new issue appeared which threatened to divide the 
Suffragists. They were forced to decide whether or not their program was 
intended to include Negro as well as white citizens. 

Negroes in Rhode Island had been made ineligible as voters by a law 
passed in 1822.2 The Suffragists, however, did not come to grips with 
the problem of Negro suffrage until it was forced upon them. At a 
meeting of the Suffrage Party held in Providence on September 24, 1841, 
nominations were asked for the office of treasurer. Two reports were 
brought in by the executive committee, the majority favoring Alfred 
Niger, the minority Thomas Greene. Acting upon a suggestion from the 
floor that Mr. Niger was a Negro, the Suffragists voted not to receive the 
majority report and the meeting immediately fell into confusion. Mr. 
Field, the man who was instrumental in bringing in Niger’s nomination, 
finally arose to explain his action. His own opposition to Negro suffrage 


** Assistant Professor of History, Rhode Island College of Education. 

* The present article is one chapter in a longer history of the Negro in Rhode Island 
which will be published under the auspices of the Providence Urban League. 

1 The general outline of the suffrage struggle which follows is taken from Arthur May 
Mowry, The Dorr War (Providence, 1901). 

2 James T. Adams, “Disfranchisement of Negroes in New England,” American His- 
torical Review, 30:543-547, (October, 1924). 
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was well-known, he said, and be brought the subject to the floor only “in 
order that it might be finally decided upon by the Association.” In other 
words, Field wanted to know how many pro-Negro men were in his 
party; or as another member put it, “How many ‘wolves in sheep’s 
clothing’ were among them.” Those present at the meeting reluctantly 
went on record by voting against Niger, but there was considerable dis- 
satisfaction about the whole incident and a feeling that Field and his 
followers had been wrong in bringing up an issue which could only hurt 
their cause.® 

Once brought into the open, the question of Negro suffrage con- 
tinued to haunt the Suffrage Party. Exasperated by their failure to 
liberalize the provisions of the existing constitution, the Suffragists had, 
in July, 1841, issued a call for a constitutional convention. Negroes were 
allowed to elect delegates to the convention, but whether or not the con- 
stitution to be framed would allow Negroes to vote remained unresolved. 
At a meeting of the convention at the State House in Providence on 
October 8, 1841, Thomas Dorr presented for the delegates’ consideration 
a petition signed by several Negro leaders asking that the Suffragists 
include in their constitution a provision giving the Negroes the right to 
vote. In the ensuing debate several delegates maintained that if the 
suffragists were to be known as “the People’s Party” they should make 
the Negroes’ cause their own. If only white citizens were allowed to 
vote, argued Benjamin Arnold, the word “white” would become “‘a dagger 
in the bosom of our own cause.” A delegate from Portsmouth, warning 
that his constituents would go against the proposed constitution unless 
the word white was stricken out, hoped that it “would not be stained 
black by the word white.” On the other hand, those opposed to Negro 
suffrage argued that such a move would lose the party many votes. The 
people were not ready to be placed on an equal political footing with 
Negroes. Why, they asked, should the delegates sacrifice the rights of 
15,000 disenfranchised whites for the sake of a few hundred colored 
people? In the end, despite the opposition of Thomas Dorr, who feared a 
“violation of the only just principle of suffrage,” this kind of reasoning 
won out. The delegates voted 46 to 18 to retain the word white in that 
clause in their proposed constitution pertaining to the qualifications for 
suffrage.* 

The Legal Party was quick to realize that the Dorrites were left 
vulnerable by their treatment of the Negro question. A series of articles 
appeared in the Providence Journal, chiding them on this account. The 


3 Providence Journal, September 27, 1841. 
4 New Age (Providence), October 22, 1841. 
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author of these articles, writing under the pseudonym “Town Born,” took 
pains to point out that although the Suffragists made a show of allowing 
Negroes to participate in the election of delegates to their convention, the 
election was so arranged that only “‘a few of the lighter colored” actually 
did vote, and at least “one respectable colored man” was turned away 
from the polls. Their equivocal attitude toward Negro suffrage was 
satirized in a manner calculated to alienate Negroes and abolitionists. 
“You cannot be helped now,” the Suffrage Party was quoted as telling 
the Negroes in the state, “but you have everything to expect from this 
movement hereafter....know then your friends. Be united and wait.” 
The implication was that if the Negroes and their friends waited for the 
Suffragists to act for them, they would wait forever.® 

Although the entire proceedings of the Suffrage Party were carried 
on without authority from the existing government, the People’s Con- 
‘stitution drawn up by its convention was accepted by a majority of the 
people in Rhode Island in December, 1841. During the following months 
the Suffrage Party contended that its constitution should be accepted as 
the legal constitution in the state. The dispute between the two parties 
increased in vehemence, and in February, 1842, to appease the Dorrites 
and prevent a possible outbreak of violence, the Legal Party held its own 
constitutional convention. Like their opponents, the anti-suffrage men 
were soon forced to deal with the question of Negro suffrage, and they 
disposed of the matter in similar fashion. The issue was debated and the 
result was that the Legalists, taking the cue from their opposition, voted 
to deprive the Negroes of the ballot. In March, the Legal Party brought 
its Freeman’s Constitution before the people, who proceeded to reject it 
by a margin of 676 votes. According to the legislative committee which 
investigated the ballot, “some voted against it because the colored people 
were not placed on the same platform with the white men.”* The mem- 
bers of the Legal Party had discovered that it was one thing to criticize 
their opponents for mishandling the touchy Negro problem and something 
else again to resolve it successfully themselves. 

By May, 1852, the political situation in Rhode Island bore all the 
earmarks of a civil war. Acting in accordance with their constitution, 
the Suffragists elected their own candidates to office and declared theirs to 
be the legal government of the state. The existing government, 
dominated by the Legal Party, declared martial law, called out the militia, 
and sought to crush the “rebellion” by force of arms. 

In this critical period, it appears that the colored community was 


5 Providence Journal, September 15, 1841. 
6 Adams, “Disfranchisement of Negroes in New England,” AHR, 30:543-7. 
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drawn into the ranks of the Legal Party. William Brown, a leader in the 
Negro community, estimated that over two hundred Negroes in Provi- 
dence enlisted in the militia.? What effect this had on the outcome of 
the struggle is uncertain. What is certain is that the Negroes had joined 
with the victorious side, for the superior force mustered by the Legal 
Party quickly put Dorr and his supporters to rout. 

No sooner were the Suffragists defeated than they began to complain 
that the “aristocrats” in the Legal Party had bought the support of the 
Negro community.® This accusation appeared to have some basis in fact 
when, in November, 1842, the Legal Party, then firmly in control of the 
state, pushed through a new constitution extending the franchise to 
Negroes. The constitution was eagerly accepted by the colored citizens, 
who voted for it in great numbers. A less happy result for the Negroes 
was the increased hostility of the members of the defeated party. William 
Brown recalled that after the new constitution was put into effect, a 
prominent white citizen who had supported Dorr asked him if he had 
voted for the constitution. When Brown answered that he had, the man 
became enraged and threatened him, shouting, “Your wool will grow 
closer to your skull than it does now before you vote again.””® 

The role played by the Negro population in the Dorr Rebellion has 
more than ordinary significance. During the two decades between 1820 
and 1840, Negroes in the state were completing the process of their eman- 
cipation by forging the links of a definite community structure. In their 
establishment of colored churches and societies and in their growing 
economic independence, they revealed that they were prepared to take an 
active part in community affairs. By 1841 the colored community repre- 
sented a force for which rival politicians were forced to compete. It 
would be too much to say that Dorr was defeated because his party re- 
fused to include the Negro cause with its own mission, but this was surely 
an important contributing factor. In this case, ironically enough, the 
more conservative party gained the support of the Negroes and in return 
made the ballot in Rhode Island available to men without distinction 
of color. 

The truth seems to be that the Suffrage Party was confronted with 
a dilemma. Although consistency demanded that they support Negro 
suffrage, Dorr’s followers were realistic enough to know that this course 
would alienate great numbers of their supporters. Their estimate of the 


7 William Brown, The Life of William J. Brown of Providence, R. 1. (Providence, 
1883), p. 172. 

8 William Goodell, The Rights and the Wrongs of Rhode Island (Whitesboro, New 
York, 1842), p. 6. 

® William Brown, Life of William Brown, p. 172. 
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situation was probably correct. The great Negro abolitionist, Frederick 
A. Douglass, who was sent to Rhode Island to speak against the People’s 
Constitution, found this a difficult assignment. ‘The majority of the 
people were evidently with the new constitution,” he wrote, “even the 
word white in it chimed well with the popular prejudice against the 
colored race, and it first helped to make the movement popular.”?!° 

Thomas Dorr and his followers have been treated more kindly by his- 
torians than they were by their contemporaries in Rhode Island. Today 
they are usually depicted as valiant fighters. .. .Dorr himself a martyr... . 
for the cause of popular government in America. 

Although the present account is not intended to question Dorr’s in- 
tegrity or the justice of his cause, it does clearly indicate that the Dorrites 
campaigned for something less than universal suffrage in Rhode Island, 
that they were not loath to let political expediency take the place of moral 
consistency. ...that they were interested much more in their own rights 
than in the rights of man. 


10 Frederick Douglass, Life and Times of Frederick Douglass (Boston, 1893), p. 273. 
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History-Learning and History-Making 


By Edward Ryerson* 


Not everybody uses history but everybody has one. 

This simple and undeniable statement exactly summarizes the dif- 
ficulties of teaching that universal subject. Why do we teach history? 
Our answer usually implies that history is valuable because of its relation 
to something else: as a key to the future, for example, or as the empirical 
basis of an ethic, or as prerequisite knowledge for intelligent voters and 
enlightened statesmen. We teach mathematics and English and athletics 
to make our students, in the lay sense of each, mathematicians and writers 
and readers and athletes. Teachers and coaches of those subjects may 
occasionally feel the need of fancier justifications, such as Lord Welling- 
ton’s about the playing fields, but their primary purpose is clear and 
unencumbered. We are expected, however, to teach history not to make 
historians but for some extra-curricular purpose demanded by school or 
society: to make racists or patriots or democrats or communists or in- 
telligent voters or respectful and knowledgeable youth. 

The history teacher is so encumbered with justifications that he can- 
not even call his course “History.” It is Social Studies, or World Civiliza- 
tion, or Problems of Society. The history teacher is encumbered with the 
necessity of justification and he must be, for the past is hard and most of 
us do not want to learn, do not want to go back for understanding, prefer 
to look ahead or to isolate the present, prefer not to recognize either the 
reality or the illusions of what has happened. Most of us accept the past, 
as past—five minutes ago or five thousand years—and resist learning it; 
most of us accept history but resist historians. Most of us would rather 
not be historians, or professors, or academicians, or escapists, or whatever 
derogatory label seems to fit. But our past life was and is our life, filled 
as the present is with illusion and reality, and offering, as the present does, 
a clue to the distinction between them. Offering, perhaps, a better clue 
than the present because the past can be put within bounds, like a painting 
or a symphony, like a sector of the sky. 

The fear of history is the fear of learning, and the insistence of his- 
tory is universal, imposing itself upon us. We may deny that it can teach 
us anything, we may twist its significance as we wish, but we possess it 
and we make it. And at the same time we face the intricate complexity 
of the present: a war, a hate, a courageous act to defend a man’s liberty. 


* Instructor in History and English, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Between the insistence of history and the complexity of the present we 
find ourselves somehow expecting: that history, since it is inescapable, will 
provide the solutions we think we need. We turn to the experts (and 
perhaps the historians) for an answer, and are naturally disappointed. It 
is the right impulse in the wrong direction: “History” gives no answer 
but historians do; but if they are to be for us, the right answers, we must 
all be, in Carl Becker’s phrase, “everyman his own historian.” 

Before we learn from the past we have to recognize the past, and no 
matter how we try to avoid the unpleasantness of learning, history re- 
mains what it has always been: a record of the past, a record of living, of 
lives and dates and wars and kings, and a search for the truth about them. 
Through history we turn to what happened and to the context of its 
happenstance. We begin with a date—when I was six...in 1860...— 
and proceed to a situation, and we learn that the event and its context do 
not themselves give us strength, but the process of discovery does. There 
is no history without historians, and while it is good to have Thucydides 
and Gibbon and Froude it is better to have each of us learning that the 
past can be recognized, and that a discovery of the past can, for each of 
us in our own terms, be meaningful—the past of Greece or of Rome or 
of ourselves. 

Without a past or the discovery of a past we are subject to the 
demands of the present, and these demands may indeed turn our history 
into a refuge or an escape or both, but refuge and escape are not synony- 
mous. To avoid the dangerous use of history as a flight from the 
threatening present we teach Contemporary Society or old fashioned 
Civics, although it is doubtful that we will ever be able to catch up with 
the changing present when we make currency our goal. Civics uncovers 
the world in which we live and is therefore valuable. Civics may open @m 
eyes as science opens eyes and may therefore train students to see and to 4 
learn. But civics itself does not lead children out of the confusion of the — 
present; it leads them, if it is the only guide, up to a present (or tries to) 
and leaves them there with questions ringing in their ears. 

Indeed that is an educational achievement: open eyes and questions 
heard and asked, but it is not enough for children. The world they in- 
herit is a world a-making: by them but they do not know it, with them 
but they cannot comprehend it, for them but they cannot accept it. They 
need a world they can make, and they need to have the possibilities of 
imagination put into their own hands. In searching for that vital com- 
bination of knowledge and action we must remember that creation is also 
action, especially for children; let them get their hands, then, on the 
historical material they can use and they will be able to create a people 
real enough to be admired and significant enough to be understood. 

Children are inevitably curious about reality and are not easily 
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satisfied by explanations. Curiosity wants to know what little boys are 
made of, curiosity wants to know how a bird flies, curiosity wants to 
know how the pyramids were built, curiosity wants to know what Greek 
democracy was “really” like. Educational curiosity (there are other 
varieties) is an outward search. An obsessive demand for explanations is 
not educational curiosity, it only expresses an inward need for control or 
confirmation or denial and may be found in the forcing of historical 
parallels, in the desperate search for comparisons, or trends, or develop- 
ments, or progress. Curiosity, rightly described as “wide-eyed,” makes 
possible a vision of the real world outside oneself. And a curious teacher 
knows the difference between a student whose knowledge can be extended 
and a student who projects upon a strange world his own need for order, 
or perhaps his own hostility against the strange world he is living in. The 
psychological distinction between these two types of questioning must be 
understood if we are to teach history in a valid way. Too much history 
in our schools is taught as though the explanations (or the answers) were 
of most importance. The danger of explanations and answers is that they 
tend to make us hang on to them and to lose the moment ‘which gave 
them meaning—to hurry, in other words, away from the problem in order 
to reach its solution. 

We are oppressed with solutions and try to force history to provide 
a way to make our problems easier. The lives, the work, the facial ex- 
pression of the people who faced the old problems (and solved them or 
failed to solve them) are forgotten. If the solutions they came to in the 
agony of their work, or the ideas they expressed are transferred to our 
students without that agony or without the human matrix of the ideas, 
the transfer is not only valueless but dangerous. We have a greater need 
for respect for people than for respect for ideas. 

It is not easy to reach respect for people, to teach it, or to live it, 
because the reality of a person or a people appreciated and understood 
demands from us a kind of emotional gift: sympathy and toleration. It 
is not easy to find that respect because it takes time, and it requires that 
our students be allowed the privilege of imaginative reconstruction. 
Recognition—the sharp image of Athenians working on the Acropolis, or 
the image of the crowd at Gettysburg looking up and listening to the 
words of Lincoln—recognition may be quick but respect is usually not. 
Concepts may be transmitted, and their transmission may be of 
tremendous force because they may carry with them a people’s life: 
Pericles’ oration and Lincoln’s address. But respect is never merely trans- 
mitted, it is created: in each of us, in each of our students when in our 
life or theirs the lives of others can be admitted. 

The textbooks do not make life real, they try to make it under- 
standable. And no understanding is real without a certain amount of 
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lingering and wondering. The textbooks are obsessed with explanations. 
It is not surprising then that when students go to different texts or en- 
cyclopedias to look up a topic they report that the books repeat them- 
selves. Explanations are always repetitive, a necessity in certain kinds of 
teaching. Nor is it surprising to find the history texts so poorly written, 
since they are frequently written to explain a concept (e.g., “‘a democratic 
world view”) or to appease the required readers (e.g., “‘a survey for the 
junior high school”) and the subject of the portrait is sacrificed to the 
author’s theory or the reader’s bias. 

Ideas matter and explanations matter. It matters that our students 
possess or lack a notion of individual respect, of equality before the law, 
of the democratic procedures, of the characteristics of tyranny. It also 
matters that they be given the chance to decide for themselves whether or 
not Pisistratus was a dangerous tyrant (as the Greeks had the chance), 
whether or not communism was a feasible solution in Russia in 1917, 
whether or not the Farewell Address was an isolationist document. Too 
much history is written by teachers or writers who know all the explana- 
tions, too much information is avoided for fear the students will get the 
wrong ideas. It is supposed to be enticing to present the great sweep, or 
theme, or ideas of history. Such conceptualizations are valid only if the 
student himself has the material to make them—and is given the 
opportunity to do so and to test their validity. 

* * * 

Consider the situation of a history classroom. We (teachers, 
students, parents) know well enough that membership in a class group is 
outwardly imposed. We need to be reminded that the members of the 
group bring to it as consciously common property only those elements 
the society happens to provide them with. Our children have a material 
and non-material life they share with others: common interests (a game), 
common aggressions (a club), common frustrations (the lack of a car). 
Children are partially socialized before they reach the school but the depth 
of that socialization is difficult to judge. How deeply do the children feel 
a common life? There is no norm and the range is wide, but the question 
is important to a history teacher because the sense of a shared experience, 
of a heritage—the sense of a past—is basic to his work with students. 
And the sense of a past is difficult to hold because we are threatened with 
a rapidly receding present. In moments of crisis a common present is 
created and we seize the tools to handle it, but we must have its sense 
more continuously and learn the use of our tools, learn the meaning of 
“present” and “past” and the difference between them, learn to under- 
stand the identity of our own society. 

So here are the children the parents send to us: boy, girl, dull, gifted, 
passive, aggressive, rich, poor, etc., etc., knowing about (or afraid to 
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know about) sex, wars, policemen, horses; tell them about the world they 
live in and help them to grow up. Help them to become men and 
women, intelligent but not sly, aggressive but not hostile, successful but 
not selfish, curious but not snooping, generous but not selfless, humble 
but not ashamed, obedient but not docile, happy but not smug. And do 
it all at once with all of them thrown together and be sure to recognize 
the individuality of each. And bring them to a recognition of the world 
they live in. 

General education theorists say that our age is threatened by the lack 
of a common body of knowledge or a common tradition. What they 
seem to mean is that the students have not read enough or have read the 
wrong books. The problem is more serious than the alienation of tradi- 
tion. Not only do our students lack a common past, they lack a common 
present because they lack a recognizable present. The present is one’s 
own generation. For a high school student today the present means the 
end of a depression, the beginning, middle, and end of a war, Nazism, 
Fascism, New Deal, Fair Deal, isolationism, internationalism, United 
Nations, revolution in China and Burma and Czechoslovakia and Indo- 
China and Cuba and Egypt (to name only a few), three major peace 
treaties, three major changes in the British government, four presidential 
elections in the United States, and the innumerable local and national and 
international controversies that are a part of every day’s report. The 
point is not only that the present is complex, fast-paced, and difficult to 
understand; the point is that the present, because of its complexity, 
recedes quickly into the past, like a dream receding and slipping away 
from the conscious mind of the waker. “This is mine,” “my life,” “ my 
time,” become concepts too difficult to hold without some emotional 
simplification that excludes the others: nationalism, anti-communism, 
racism, or religious faith. 

To a student in our schools the present is not the present until he has 
a sense of his own generation. To give the different individuals a way of 
holding the sense of their own generation one must stop the recession of 
the present. Events of the past fifteen years, many of them within the 
memory of the students, must be studied as living forces, but studied, at 
the same time, as measurable, historical events. We do not presume to 
tell the students who they are, only when they live, and to arrive at an 
understanding of the significance of the whenness. The only real present 
is a present really experienced, and exposure to seven pages a night in the 
text does not constitute a real experience. Therefore it has to be assumed 
that the conquests and defeats of Nazism and Fascism, or the appearance 
of New Deal and Fair Deal, are to be treated as past history as much as 
the Peloponnesian War: and further assumed that both the disappearing 
present and the completed past can be experienced as meaningful only if 


the student himself creates the past that he needs. 

That past—of Pericles, of Caesar, of Abelard, of Rousseau, of 
Einstein—is not just there, it has to be created. The same techniques for 
its creation are valid whether the period is one thousand years ago or ten. 
But the closer one gets to 1954 the more expert one must be in the use 
of historical techniques. If we can only maintain the principle that in 
teaching history we are teaching students to be historians, the manner 
should reasonably follow. The black and white distinctions of early his- 
tory makers can be moved away from only gradually, because in early 
stages children need, and deserve to have, simplified distinctions. As they 
become able to create a past they will become able to create its shading; 
and as they become able to understand the subtleties they will become able 
to create their own past and perhaps to recognize their own present too, 
and they will have learned all they need from us. And let no one say that 
this is not enough, or not demonstrative enough of our democratic and 
national values. Appreciation of oneself and others is enough for any 
teacher to impart. 

Life changes and takes many forms—our students need to know its 
forms. Ideas alone are not life and are of little value when we or our 
students are merely the passive learners of ideas. Let us who teach history 
remember that it is possible to learn from history something about our- 
selves because we are learning about somebody else, and that we can turn 
to history to enrich our present and know as well that we have a present 
worthy of spaciousness, and a future justified of hope. And to have the 
courage to test that hypothesis. 
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Social Stratification in Southern New England 


By Theodore I. Lenn* 


New England is often referred to as a geographical unit with implicit 
assumption that the total area possesses similar interests and common 
social relationships.! As readers of this Bulletin are well aware, the popu- 
lation of New England by no means forms a homogeneous unit. Even the 
discerning tourist (assuming he has travelled over goodly sections of rural 
and urban areas in all six states), can soon note that here is a stretch of 
country whose peoples are quite heterogeneous even in its overall format, 
to say nothing of deeper differences that lie beneath the surface.” 

Most of Connecticut, especially its urban areas, is far more attuned 
to the urban culture of Metropolitan New York, than it is with the upper 
areas of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, these being culturally 
contiguous with the rural life patterns of the Province of Quebec. Stu- 
dents of culture and ethnography find nothing strange with such regional 
patterns, and have ample and simple explanations for their existence. 

The purpose of this paper is to treat with one aspect of the cultural 
configuration of southern New England, viz., its social class structure. 

Even to imply that differentiated social class levels exist in a region 
that has been considered historically as the “cradle of democracy,” an area 
that is still identifiable with the institution of the democratic town meet- 
ing, is immediately a task that confronts possible controversy in some 
circles. Yet social class differentials are very much a part of the New 
England social structure, just as they exist and have existed throughout 
civilization from earliest primitive societies.® 

The concept of class is a very old one. Reference to class distinctions 
in society are clearly pointed up in the writings of Plato and Aristotle as 


* Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain. 
A review of recent studies that tend to treat the region as a unity as well as an 
original value analysis concerning the area may be found in Warren White Fabyan, 
An Approach to the Sociology of New England With Major Emphasis on the Rural 
Aspects (Ph.D. Dissertation, Columbia University, 1952), pp. 479-487. 
See David Rodnick, “Group Frustrations in Connecticut,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 47 (September, 1941), 157-166 for an anthropologist’s observations of rival 
ethnic relations through several areas of Connecticut. It is the present writer's 
opinion that Rodnick’s findings would very probably apply to much of the popula- 
tions of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, since the ethnic patterns of the three states 
ate very similar. 

3 See H. H. Turney-High, General Anthropology (New York: Crowell, 1949), p. 495; 
John W. McConnell, The Evolution of Social Classes (American Council on Public 
Affairs. Distributed by Cornell University Press, 1942), p. 9. 
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well as by the late Roman and early Modern writers. It wasn’t, however, 
until the socio-economic effects of the Industrial Revolution penetrated 
the way of life of Western man that philosophical considerations of social 
class gave way to more systematic and, eventually, to a scientific scrutiny 
of the subject. Even as recent as two decades ago, the literature on the 
subject had been more concerned with the theoretical structuring of the 
concept,* than with scientific inquiry into the realities of social class as 
it affects the daily lives of people.® 

“By class is meant two or more orders of people who are believed to 
be, and are accordingly ranked by the members of the community, in 
socially superior and inferior positions.” This paper will not concern 
itself with the various methods that have been devised for identifying 
social class levels in a community,’ but will concentrate, rather, on recent 
empirical findings concerning the distribution of social class levels in the 
three southern New England states. 

W. Lloyd Warner and his associates have contributed abundantly to 
our understanding of social class in America today. His most elaborate 
field researches were concentrated in New England. Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts is the locus of his monumental “Yankee City Series.”® The 
empirical findings of these investigators reveal the existence of six 
recognizable social class levels in Newburyport. The traditional three 
categories of upper, middle, and lower social class groupings have been 
structured by Warner into a more meticulous six-fold scheme, viz.: upper- 
upper, lower-upper, upper-middle, lower-middle, upper-lower, and lower- 
lower. 

Figure I presents the approximate distribution of the six different 
class levels as Warner identified these in Newburyport. 


4 See Paul Mombert, “Class,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Il, 531-536 and 
Mombert’s many references at the end of the article. The complete issue of Current 
Sociology (Paris: UNESCO, Vol. II, No. 1, 1953-54), .is devoted to the topic 
“Social Stratification: A Trend Report,” and includes an annotated international 
bibliography. 

5 For a comprehensive bibliography of recent investigations, see Harold W. Pfautz, 

“The Current Literature on Social Stratification: Critique and Bibliography,” The 

American Journal of Sociology, 58 (January 1953), 391-418. 

W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community (New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), “Yankee City Series,” I, 92. 

For a systematic review of stratification methodologies, with definitive treatment of 

the works of Warner and his associates, see Theodore I. Lenn, Social Stratification and 

the Educative Process: An Experimental Study, Ph.D. Dissertation, New York Uni- 

versity, 1953, Ch. II, Part 2. 

8 The “Yankee City Series” consists of four volumes to date. The fifth and last volume 

is soon to be forthcoming. Volumes I through IV, all published by Yale, are as 

follows: Warner and Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community, 1941; Warner 
and Lunt, The Status System of a Modern Community, 1942; Warner and Leo Srole, 

The Social System of American Ethnic Groups, 1945; Warner and J. O. Low, The 

Social System of the Modern Factory, 1947. 
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FIGURE I 
SOCIAL CLASS DISTRIBUTION IN “YANKEE CITY”? 
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Warner refers to the upper-middle and the two upper social classes as 
the “Level above the Common Man.” The “Common Man Level” is 
applied by him to the lower-middle and upper-lower groupings, while the 
lower-lower are labeled as being on the “Level Below the Common Man.” 
Some consideration needs to be given to the social characteristics of the 
people that have been designated by these class distinctions.1° Space per- 
mits only a superficial treatment, but enough, it is hoped, to clarify in the 
reader’s mind the general nature of each class category. 

The upper-upper are “old family stock.” They have been in the 
community for several generations. “Blue blood,” “the 400,” and 
“upper crust” are some of the terms that others often use when referring 
to the upper-uppers. Many do not need to be gainfully employed, and 
those who are will be found, most often, in top professional and 
managerial positions. Their children, especially of high school level, are 
often sent to private preparatory schools in anticipation of entering 
liberal-arts colleges in the “ivy league” category. 

The lower-uppers are not too easily distinguished from the upper- 
uppers, but in most communities that have been long settled, and this 
obviously applies to most of New England, the distinction revolves around 
the “old family” feature. The lower-upper may be, and often is, 
wealthier than the upper-upper, but his wealth is comparatively “new.” 


® Warner and Lunt, The Social Life of « Modern Community, p. 203. (Percentages 
have been rounded off.) 

10 For detailed descriptions of the people and their life-ways in each of the separate 
class levels, see Warner, Meeker, and Eels, Social Class in America: A Manual of 
Procedure for the Measurement of Social Status (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1949), Chs. 20-22; and Louis E. Raths and Stephen Abrahamson, Siudent Status and 
Social Class (Bronxville, N. Y.: Modern Education Service, 1950), pp. 6-9. For a 
treatment of the more fundamental value premises that underly the different social 
classes, see Reinhard, Bendix and S. M. Lipset, eds., Class, Status and Power: A 
Reader in Social Stratification (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953), pp. 388-442. 
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Money is used as a compensatory factor for the lineage factor. Philan- 
thropy, pretentious homes, and community activities in behalf of welfare 
are very much a part of this group’s overt pattern of living. 

The upper-middle are the “solid” and “‘respectable citizenry.” These 
persons (most school teachers are included in this group), usually do the 
“dirty work” in the charitable and welfare organizations under the 
chairmanships of the uppers. The upper-middles include the professional 
people, retail and wholesale entrepreneurs, and some clerical as well as a 
small number of skilled laborers. Less than half of this group own their 
own homes. 

The lower-middles are considered by many as the “backbone of the 
country,”—‘“the common man.” The large majority are native-born. 
Most are employed in “White Collar” occupations. In this group are 
those artisans, who by virtue of their skills, have been able to leave the 
rank and file of the “worker class.” Very few own their own homes. 

The upper-lowers are usually distinguishable from the lower-middles 
by the occupational factor. They constitute the factory workers, semi- 
skilled and unskilled, retail store employees, and most other “shirt sleeve” 
categories. The neighborhoods where they live boast of little or no lawns, 
and are generally run down and considered “undesirable” in the real 
estate market. 

The lower-lower are heavily sprinkled with those of “non-American” 
ethic backgrounds. “Immigrants,” ‘“greenhorns,” “white trash” and 
other such labels are often used in identifying these groups. Large num- 
bers of unskilled laborers, domestics, and part-time “drifters” are included 
in this category. The large majority of those on public or private relief 
are also in this group. 

These, then, are the six social class levels that the Warner group has 
reported to be rather clearly existent in the Newburyport area. Statistical 
treatment of the following four criteria constituted the basis for evalua- 
tion: (1) Occupation, (2) Source of income (e.g., salary, fees, etc.), (3) 
House type, and (4) Dwelling area.!? 

By and large, it is probably safe to generalize that most of the New 
England seaboard is stratified along similar lines.1* Two recent in- 


11 See especially C. Wright Mills, White Collar (New York: Oxford Press, 1951), for a 
penetrating analysis of the middle classes in contemporary American life. 

12 The Warner methodology is presented in W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eels, 
Social Class in America: A Manual. For an abbreviated and simplified version of the 
Warner techniques, particularly designed for functional use by the classroom teacher, 
see Louis E. Raths and Stephen Abrahamson, Student Status and Social Class. 

13 See W. Lloyd Warner, American Life (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), 
pp. 55-58. See also A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, “Social Stratification and 
Psychiatric Disorders,” American Sociological Review, 18 (April, 1953), 163-169 for 
a five-fold classification of the greater New Haven area. 
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dependent studies, both having employed the Warner methodology, have 
verified the Yankee City class distribution for two other New England 
settings. Abrahamson’ investigated the relationship between the class 
status of pupils with the various rewards and punishments that they re- 
ceived in their classrooms. In order to do this, the author stratified 
students! in three different states. We are here concerned with his results 
based on a sample of 233 students from two junior high schools in a Mas- 
sachusetts urban center considerably larger than Nes aryport. Figure II 
presents Abrahamson’s combined social class distribution of the samples 
from both schools. 
FIGURE II 


SOCIAL CLASS DISTRIBUTION OF A MASSACHUSETTS URBAN 
AREA BASED ON A PUBLIC SCHOOL POPULATION SAMPLE’® 


Upper-middle 
Lower-middle 
Upper-lower 

Lower-lower (34.45) 


It is clear from Figure II, that the four clearly identifiable class levels 
that Abrahamson was able to stratify in his sample are not too far 
removed in general format from Warner’s results in Yankee City. It 
must be remembered that Abrahamson did not stratify the entire city, but 
only a sampling from two of its public schools. It is reasonable to assume 
that some upper class families would also have been identified in the com- 
munity if a representative sample of the city, as a whole, had been 
stratified. As it is, Abrahamson’s study gives no evidence of any students 
coming from above the upper-middle class. 

The present writer!’ (who also employed the Warner methodology 
for class stratification), investigated the class status of 547 students in 
the central Connecticut area. Elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools were included in the sample. A total of 18 public schools were 
represented. Figure III presents the social class distribution that was 
identifiable in central Connecticut. 


14 Stephen Abrahamson, A Study of the Relationship Between the Social Class Back- 
ground of Junior High School Students and the Rewards and Punishments of the 
Junior High Schools, Ph.D. Dissertation, New York University, 1951. 

15 This is accomplished by obtaining the social class level of the parents. 

16 Abrahamson, Social Class Background of Junior High School Students, pp. 55-58. 

17 Lenn, Social Stratification, pp. 130-138. 
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FIGURE III 
CENTRAL CONNECTICUT SOCIAL CLASS DISTRIBUTION 
BASED ON PUBLIC SCHOOL POPULATION SAMPiES"* 
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In the entire sample of 547 students, no upper-upper social class 
representative was discovered. Only one lower-upper pupil was 
identified.1® Again, it is a certainty that upper class families would have 
been identified, had the investigation included a sample of the total area 
rather than just the public schools that were involved. It should be 
noted, however, that the schools, themselves, were representative of all the 
schools within the area, and that the student sample, based on statistical 
evidence, is presumed to approach randomization. 

Table I presents comparative data representing the lower four social 
classes in Massachusetts and Connecticut as these have been identified by 
the independent researches of Warner, Abrahamson and Lenn. 

TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF SOCIAL CLASS DISTRIBUTIONS BASED ON 
INVESTIGATIONS BY WARNER, ABRAHAMSON, AND LENN” 


(Central 


Social Lenn 
Class 
Connecticut) 


Upper-upper 
Lower-upper 
Upper-middle 
Lower-middle 
Upper-lower 


Lower-lower 


18 [bid. 

19 As is common in statistical practice, this single exception to the major categories was 
included in the adjacent upper-middle class category for computational purposes. 

20 The Warner findings are based on a sample of a total community population. The 
Abrahamson and Lenn findings are based on samples drawn from public school popu- 
lations only. 


1.44 
1.56 
3.09 10.22 12.25 = 
25.89 28.12 27.42 7 
53.79 32.60 36.56 
34.45 25.22 23.77 


It is evident from Table I that the four lower social classes that were 
identified by Warner were also clearly identified by Abrahamson and by 
the present writer, each of the latter two investigators having worked 
independently of Warner. 

It will be noted, also, that the central Connecticut study approxi- 
mates the Yankee City findings in a much closer manner than do the 
Abrahamson findings. 

Further scrutiny of some of the background behind the comparative 
data easily explains why the central Connecticut distribution is so much 
similar to the Yankee City social class distribution. Yankee City (New- 
buryport) is an old industrial city of approximately 17,000 people and is 
considerably smaller than the central Connecticut area of several com- 
munities. An anthropological overview of Yankee City and of the socio- 
cultural setting of the central Connecticut area, however, reveals very 
close similarity between the two loci with regard to population pattern, 
industrial setting, ethnic distribution, uninterrupted tradition (of a 
firmly organized social structure), and rural-urban proximity. For these 
reasons, it is not surprising that the social class distribution of central 
Connecticut parallels closely the Yankee City pattern. 

The overall conclusion, based on all three investigations, demonstrates 
clearly distinct social class levels to be existent in southern New England 
and that four of these predominate in the public school student popula- 
tion. Although the three aforementioned investigations have focused 
primarily on urban areas, the same general conclusion, with modifications, 
tends to be applicable for adjoining rural areas. Rural-urban distinctions 
are no longer the clear-cut lines of demarcation that they were a genera- 
tion ago. Rural electrification, transportation, and the mass media of 
communications have made slashing penetrations into these heretofore 
cultural barriers. Furthermore, rural sociologists confirm the existence of 
class stratification on the basis of their own observations and investiga- 
tions in the New England area. 

Loomis and Beegle set the overall tone for the rural New England 
social structure, when they state, “In New England one is impressed with 
the reserve and lack of intense interaction maintained in all groups, and 
the general attitude that neighbors should ‘stay in their places!’”?1 A 
more definitive recent investigation shows up a rather clearly delineated 
stratification pattern in rural Connecticut.?? 


21 Rural Society System (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950), p. 149. 

22 From Henry W. Riecken, Jr. and Nathan L. Whetten, Rural Social Organization in 
Litchfield County, Connecticut (Storrs: The University of Connecticut, College of 
Agriculture, Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 261, May, 1948) ,Ch. VI. 
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The basic rural classification is three-fold: 
I. The farmers 
II. The seasonal residents 
Ill. The resident-nonfarmers 
Reicken and Whetten present a prefatory qualification that “dog- 
matic statements about social classes (in Litchfield County) are mislead- 
ing, but,” they continue, “perhaps a few loose generalizations are 
possible.”* They then proceed to identify the following sub-strata 
within the farmer grouping: 
1. “At the top of the pyramid are the larger (50 cows 
and over) farm owners who have lived in the county 
for a longer than average time and have devoted all 
of their lives to farming....They are most likely 
to be of old Yankee stock and Protestant... . 4 
“Just below this top group is the large body of mid- 
dle-class families who own and operate smaller (20- 
50 cows) dairy farms, depend chiefly on their own 
“At the bottom of the pyramid is an assortment of 
part-time farmers, chronic tenants, farm laborers, 
The following qualitative statement by the same author seems to 
indicate rather piognantly the real depth of the rural social class structure: 
By and large, differences between classes also find re- 
flection in the area of social participation. The officers 
of formal organizations are hardly ever drawn from 
the lowest class, and, though not consciously dis- 
criminated against, the later do not belong to as many, 
or as important, organizations and usually attend 
meetings less frequently. They usually play little or 
no part in the farm-technological organizations, and 
their wives are infrequent attendants at home demon- 
stration meetings. They are hardly ever elected to 
town office, and when they are it is usually in some 
unimportant capacity.?7 
Because such characteristics as the population pattern, the ethnic 
distribution, the industrial setting, and the tradition of a continuous and 


a 
23 Ibid., p. 67. 
24 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 
25 Ibid., p. 68. 
26 Ibid., p. 69. i 
27 Ibid., p. 70. 


firmly organized social structure in Rhode Island are reasonably similar to 
these same cultural characteristics as these apply to Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, the writer posits the assumption,”* tentatively at least, that 
the general social class structure that has been identified in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut is similarly existent in Rhode Island. 

It is not to be assumed that the aforementioned social class analysis 
of southern New England implies that class stratification in this area is 
caste-like in its rigidity. On the contrary, upward social mobility is for- 
tunately a possibility, not only here in New England, but in all of 
America. But this upward movement on the social class ladder is slow 
and hard to come by. 

Even more important for the readers of this Bulletin will be the 
question, “What meaning does all this have for the social studies teacher 
(and for all teachers as well)?” Raths and Abrahamson have stated, “... 
even the existence of social class is not the most important issue; more 
important are the answers to the questions: What are the effects of the 
class system? What happens to people who are subject to the social status 
value system?””® 

The writer has elsewhere delineated the significance of social class for 
education.®® Hollingshead has stated, “...we can conclude with con- 
fidence that adolescents who have been raised in families that possess dif- 
ferent class cultures may be expected to follow different behavior patterns 
in their responses to situations. .. .””°1 

Are our students being recognized and understood by their teachers 
in terms of these very real, all-pervading and exceedingly subtle social 
class backgrounds? Student behavior, as indeed all social behavior, can 
become intelligible only insofar as the basic values and assumptions of 
their culture are understood.®* It would appear that the classroom 
teacher needs to know something of the dynamics of our social class 
structure. The social studies teacher will especially want to know about 
these things because it is part of the content of his professional requisites. 


28 Based on considerable personal observations and on an examination of recent census 
data and other pertinent literature relative to the issue. 

29 Raths and Abrahamson, Student Status and Social Class, p. 2. See also Louis E. Raths 
(Issue Editor) “Social Class and Teacher Training”, The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, 25 (April, 1952). 

30 Theodore I. Lenn, “Social Class: Conceptual and Operational Significance for Educa- 
tion,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 26 (October, 1952), pp. 51-61. With 
regard to the lack of validity of present-day intelligence tests, in terms of the social 
class sub-culture, see Kenneth Eells e¢ al., Intelligence and Cultural Differences 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 

31 A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth: The Impact of Social Classes on Adolescents 
(New York: Wiley, 1949), p. 441. 

32 See A. H. Leighton, J. Adair, and S. Parker, “A Field Method for Teaching Applied 
Anthropology,” Human Organization (Society for Applied Anthropology), 10 
(Winter, 1951), 5-11; and H. J. Warman, “Values Developed Through Social 
Studies,” The New England Social Studies Bulletin, 11 (December, 1953), 6-11. 
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Summer Session News 
The Harvard Summer School this year will offer a special course on 


“American Government in Action,” which will be the first in a new series 
of “substantive” courses in the social sciences designed especially for 
secondary-school teachers. It is being sponsored jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Government and the Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University and will be open to teachers and to other qualified students. 

The course will discuss the dynamics and political institutions of 
public policy making. A number of concrete policy issues will be studied 
in order to illustrate the operations and interactions of pressure groups, 
political parties, legislatures, and executives at all levels of American 
Government. For the teachers in the course there will be discussions and 
demonstrations of methods for using this material in teaching high-school 
classes. The course will last from July 6 to August 18. It will be taught 
by Assistant Professor Joseph C. Palamountain and Dr. Alan K. Campbell 
of the Government Department and Dr. Robert J. Schaefer of the School 
of Education. 

The Harvard School of Education stresses the importance of enabling 
teachers to expand and deepen their knowledge of the fields in which they 
teach, in addition to studying psychological, sociological, and philosophical 
issues in the educational process. Thus the purpose of the program which 
this course inaugurates is to provide social studies teachers with oppor- 
tunities to broaden and refresh their knowledge of actual “subject- 
matter,” as distinguished from teaching methods. 

Further information about this course can be obtained from the 
Harvard Summer School, 2-W Weld Hall, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Syracuse University is organizing a new type of Workshop in Public J 
Affairs for the 1954 Summer Session. It is designed for social studies ™ 
teachers and other civic workers. It will be conducted “in the field”— 
at Albany, New York, Washington, D. C., and New York City. Top 
officials in New York State government, the National Government, and 
the United Nations will meet with the Workshop to discuss public policies 
and programs. Members will have an opportunity to observe “govern- 
ment in action.” Congress, the White House, a number of major agencies 
(e.g., the Department of State; Commerce; Labor; Health, Education and 
Welfare; Agriculture—and the National Labor Relations Board; the Civil 
Service Commission), Washington press offices, foreign embassies, labor- 
union and trade-association headquarters will be visited in Washington. 
New York City government agencies as well as the United Nations and 
numerous civic organizations will be on the schedule in New York City. 
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At Albany, intimate insights into the workings of the largest state 
government in the country will come from discussions in major state 
agencies. For further information, write to Professor Phillips Bradley, 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 


The University of Connecticut in the 1954 Summer Session (June 
28-July 30) will offer a six-credit historical travel course of interest to 
advanced under-graduates, graduate students, teachers, and others who 
wish to see and study at first-hand many of the places where famous 
events in American history occurred. The field trips will be preceded by 
class sessions at which the historical background of the areas to be visited 
will be discussed. Conducting the course is Dr. Albert E. VanDusen, a 
specialist in American colonial history and the history of New England, 
and State Historian of Connecticut. Requests for information should be 
addressed to him at P. O. Box 8, Storrs, Conn. 


Book Reviews 


THE AMERICAN ROAD TO WORLD PEACE. By Sir Alfred 

Zimmern. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1953. 280 pp. 

& index.) 

While employing her immense power to preserve the independence 
of the non-Soviet world, the United States has the even greater historic 
task, urges Sir Alfred Zimmern, of leading mankind in the creation of a 
world community. 

Zimmern can envision the United States in this role because he 
understands her to be unique among the nations. She is the only truly 
free Great Power in history. The Great Powers of Europe, lying under 
the curse of the Roman law, with its principle of command and obedience, 
have been obsessed with the idea of sovereignty, internally and externally. 
Each of these heirs of Rome has sought to recreate the ancient imperium. 
But the United States has never taken to the idea of sovereignty. Neigh- 
borly internally, she tends to project this attitude into her international 
relations. Consequently, though her power be great, it does not menace 
the free world. She does not have to be balanced. 

America’s repugnance to aggrandizement is Zimmern’s first major 
premise. The second is that we may expect a victorious end to the 
struggle with the Soviet system, without general atomic war and with the 
Bolshevik dictatorship crumbling away within fifty years. Given these 
premises, the long-run problem of war and peace becomes one of establish- 
ing the political institutions which are necessary for passing the idea of 
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world community from generation to generation. And who better than 
Americans to chair the enterprise? Their own federal constitution and 
the work of Woodrow Wilson are the great milestones along this 
very road. 

However, in his attention to sovereignty Zimmern disregards the 
psychological as well as territorial boundary between each people and all 
other countries. The faithfulness with which internal neighborliness is 
projected into a country’s international relations varies greatly, depending 
on the foreign group involved. Thus, toward Russians and Chinese, even 
if only their leaders, Americans look with fear and suspicion. With 
Britons and Canadians they share a true measure of community. The 
many other peoples stand in intermediate positions. Long before the basis 
for peaceful political integration can develop, therefore, Americans may 
feel so provoked by Russians or Chinese that in the instant they may even 
choose to make war. The present Soviet or Chinese leadership may accept 
a general war with less trepidation than the present American leadership, 
but since most Americans are not pacifists, the possibility that some 
future set of American leaders may secure a temporary majority in favor 
of launching a general war simply cannot be discounted. Zimmern does 
well to tell his non-American audience that the United States does not 
crave an empire, but he is too easy on Americans for their own good. 


Hunter College BENJAMIN NIMER 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL DEFINITION AND MEASURE- 
MENT OF STANDARDS AND LEVELS OF LIVING. (New 
York: Columbia University Press for the United Nations, 1954. 
United Nations Publications Sales Number: 1954. IV. 5. 
95 pp. $.80.) 

The promotion of “higher standards of living” is set forth in the 
Charter of the UN as a goal of international cooperation, and is the 
accepted goal of a wide variety of programs now being conducted by the 
UN and its specialized agencies. Clarity of definition and methods of 
measurement of the standard of living have therefore become of major 
importance for the successful conduct of this work. This report is one 
made by a committee of experts convened by the Secretary-General at the 
request of the Economic and Social Council. Such agencies as ILO, 
UNESCO, FAO, and WHO cooperated in its establishment and work. 
The conclusions of the committee make interesting reading, for it con- 
sidered such topics as the nature of the problem of measurement, the 
choice of components and indicators, and needed improvements. For the 
future, the committee has recommended that attention should be focussed 
on the “level of living” rather than on “standard of living” because the 
latter term involves the aspirations of men in addition to measurable 
factors in their material well-being. 
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